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Price One Penny: 
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THA. 
THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ ‘CANAL, 


F. MART'S 


y: Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


| Borough Buildings, London Road; 


| ¢9, OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER. 


Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s.4d. 


Choicest Gatherings— Rich full- flavoured Lapsong 
| Souchong, 4s. 


| DAVIES’S 


) DAY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 


9, ROOK ST., YORK ST., 
* OFF MOSLEY STREET. 


DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
(CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
ALES. 


CARPETS. 
Txeellent Brussels, New Spring Patterns, from 
$s, 6d. per yard. 
SENIOR & HOLFORD, 


LATE MC, NAUL, 


GY CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 
66, King Street, Manchester. 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


BAZAAR, 
4496, GREAT DUCIE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Planofortes, Harmoniums, dc. on Sale 
or Hire; 
Also on the Two Years’ Hire System. 
RaneORTES BY ALL + ae LEADING MAKERS, 
and Second Hand, from £5 to £200. 
age Visit Respectfully Solicited. 


EC, v. LOCKE, PROPRIETOR, 
Manufacture: 


r Forty Years. 


Marien & WILSON’S 
GENUINE Me SILENT WORKING SEWING MACHINES, 
Proved by twenty years’ experience 
4nd a Sale of over HALF A MILLION, to be the 
on Sewing Machines in the World 

M2 "hag Pee 
us Tree. 
Oaly Depot 131, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHES TER. 














2s. 6d. | 





ARLSBAD WATER. 
Fresh Pa cee constantly received direct from 
the Springs. 


ONGRESS AND EMPIRE WATER. 


Direct from the Springs at Saratoga. 


ISSENGEN WATER.—Fresh 
supplies direct from the Springs. 
+ 


REDERICSHALL WATER. 


Fresh supplies constantly received direct from 
Germany. . 


PSLina WATER,.—Fresh supplies 
constantly received direct from Bohemia. 


ASSAU SELTZER WATER.— 


Fresh supplies regularly received direct from 
Germany. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANOHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 





UFF’S (“THOMPSTONE’S”) 
SODA WATER. POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. LEMONADE. 

GINGERADE, &c. 

Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 

J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 

ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Established 1801. 





THE 


GLOBE PARCEL EXPREss, 


1274, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


AJRELAND, AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 


GOODS anpD PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
oTrneR STeEAMERS on SarLinc Vessers to Inpia, 
Cuina, AtSTRALIA, Unitap States. CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FRENCH LAUNDRY SOAP, 





FRENCH LAUNDRY BLUE. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROOERS. 
FRENCH ULTRAMARINE Co., 


18, YORK CHAMBERS, rs a 
MANCHESTER. we 
CURES. 





and os i bottle. 
Sold i Woolley and W. Mathé¥; the 
Proprietor, G. W. VR RATT, Cavendish 
street ; and all chemists in town and 
q@untry. 
“Every Genuine Bottle only bears this Trade 








SEDI GCHLVYEHETHO S.LNG 




















LOOSE RT EYRE fia 


Fennel Street, near the 





SO 
te Miss Collier, of the White Bear Hotel), the WHEAT SHEAF 
ictoria Station, and Royal Exchange. An Ordinary, Tuesdays and Fridays, at Half-past One. 


‘Savas OIL 
CaHSI Ta Visa 
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A. ZA FOSS E, ART PHOTOGRAPHER. Vig. 
Carte-de-Visite and other Portraits, 32, VICTORIA STREET, —— 














THE SPHINX. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


NEW DINING AND DRAWING ROOM PATTERNS, 
| 3s. 6D. PER YARD. 








KENDAL, MILNE, AND CO., POLICE STREET 
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NEW DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 


IN OAK, MAHOGANY, AND WALNUT. 








NEW DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE, 


IN BLACK AND GOLD AND WALNUT. 





NEW LIBRARY FURNITUBE, 
IN OAK, MAHOGANY, &c. 


WEY BBE DEC EO EN FEO RE, 
IN MAHOGANY, OAK, WALNUT, ASH, PINE, ENAMELLED, &c, 


KENDAL, MILNE, & Co., 


DEANSGATE, POLICE STREET, AND ST. ANN’S STREET. 
A LARGE STOCK of BEDDING Always Ready, Warranted Pure. 
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THE NEW PATTERNS IN LACE AND LENO CURTAINS | 


KENDAL, MILNE, & Co., POLICE STREET. 


Fragrant Tooth Wash—FLUODENTINE, or Liquid Dentifrice, Se 


7”: 
Report and Medical Testimony. INVALUABLE TO SMOKERS, Sold by all Chemists at Is. 6d., 3s., and 5s. a Bottle.-. Prepared at #1 if 
PHARMACY, 63, Piccadilly. 
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THE LESSON OF THE OLDHAM 
LOCK-OUT. 


HE Oldham dispute between the master cotton spinners and their 
ives is over. As was generally anticipated it did not last 
long, and the lapse of a week affording time and leisure for reflection, 
with the disagreeable experience of an enforced holiday in raw chilly 
weather, brought about the inevitable result—the re-opening of the mills 
and the resumption of work. The result of the dispute, and even the 
iminaries previous to the actual lock-out, are, upon the whole, 
1 creditable both to masters and men, allowing that the demands of the 
operatives were unreasonably large, and that the attempt of a few firms 
tolock their “hands” in after the machinery had ceased running was 
atremely foolish. If operatives are determined not to work, no physical 
force can compel them to do so, and in more turbulent and unenlightened 
times than the present, a riot and serious consequences might have 
ensued under similar circumstances. As things have turned out, the 
masters from the beginning have acted with much moderation and even 
consideration, and the operatives with a few exceptions—such as the 
stopping of one or two mills which continued working last week—with 
credit. 

Let us see what inferences and conclusions are to be drawn from this 
dispute, and what lessons are to be learned from it. Presuming that the 
nills will not turn out as much work in fifty-nine hours each week as 
they did in sixty, we must come to the conclusion at once that the cost 
of production will be increased and the production at home diminished, 
and that mill-owners will thus have to contend with foreign competitors 
who are not under similar restrictions at a disadvantage. We do 
not say that the world is either better or worse off on this account, but 
from a spinner’s and manufacturer’s point of view, we say that they are 
wore off. For this reason, probably, and from a feeling that they could 
tot submit to be dictated to by their hands, the masters, considering 
that they had a good and profitable trade in their hands, have shown a 
grater determination to resist and hold out than the operatives. In our 
opinion, after having made the operatives an offer of closing at one in- 
instead of two, the masters adopted a very proper course in locking out 
the hands, and the result has proved it so. It soon became apparent 
that the operatives showed a want of earnestness and unanimity on the 
question. In fact, there was a listlessness on their part throughout, and 
had the great majority of them had their own way at first, we doubt 
whether the lock-out would have occurred at all,—but of that more 
presently, ’ 

Taking into consideration the terrible ordeal which the cotton 
mde has passed through during the last ten years, and which has 
impoverished it in the most disastrous manner, the compromise offered 
by the masters was, in our opinion, a very fair and even liberal one. 
The argument that because trade is now good, therefore the hands 
have a claim and right to participate in the improvement, by short- 
fing the hours of labour, is ‘a very weak one. If their wages were 
reduced while trade was bad, it is only fair and reasonable that they 
should have their wages restored to their former level, or even advanced 

it, when trade has recovered. It should be remembered, how- 

~ that by improvements in machinery, and, consequently, the power 
taming out more work, wages have really risen considerably within 
the last few years ; and probably they are as high, if not higher, in Oldham 
; i any other town in Lancashire. The matter of wages, however, 
ioe ‘Mentical with the hours worked per day or week. Wages rise 

: according to circumstances 3 but once concede two, three, or 
heey week, and it is next to impossible that they could ever be 

; again. We might as well expect to see the Manchester half- 


7 Given up, or the ten hours’ bill repealed. When trade is good 





and profitable, full time is everything to the manufacturer. When it is 
bad, and he is losing money fast, the shortening of the hours of work 
matters little, and he, consequently, has recourse to it by working short 
time. The first thing which a cotton spinner has to do is, to make his 
mill pay. It is not only his right, but it is his bounden duty, as a 
responsible employer of labour, with large commercial engagements, to 
accumulate capital and fortify his position while trade is good, so that 
he may be able to resist the evil day when the inevitable period of 
depression succeeds, 

By an almost natural law, caused by the never-ceasing efforts of steam 
power, machinery, and the room or space which mill owners have at 
their disposal to accommodate themselves to each other, factories keep 
perpetually increasing. If a manufacturer has more steam power than 
he can use, he puts down more machinery. If he has not sufficient 
steam power, he gets a new engine, and then he has too much steam 
power; and soon. If trade is good, probably he builds a new mill 
altogether, and invests his profits in extensions. But this is not sufficient. 
In addition to the investment of his profits in extended premises, he 
ought to accumulate cash or other securities, of which he will find the 
need when he has to carry on a losing business. 

If the principle be once admitted that, independent of wages, masters, 
because their profits are large, ought to yield to the demands of their 
operatives, and not work the full time prescribed or limited by law—and 
precedent becomes law—then the mill-owners’ rights are infringed upon. 
We understand that the Oldham operatives already have fourteen 
holidays in the year, The additional hour per week which the masters 
have granted them, by way of a compromise, amounts to another week. 
What would the operatives think, if the masters were to combine 
together, and say, you shall have no holidays in future, except those 
prescribed by law—none of your accustomed wakes and Whitsuntide 
holidays? The hands would scout the proposition ; and we cannot say 
that we should blame them if they did. 

We think, then, that in meeting the demands of the operatives to 
reduce the hours of labour two hours on Saturdays by offering to give 
them one, with every likelihood that they will have to pay an advance 
in wages to those who are affected by the curtailment, the masters 
have acted with unprecedented and remarkable liberality, and the 
operatives have acted wisely in accepting the offer. Very probably the 
masters have made the concession with a secret grudge and misgiving 
about establishing a dangerous precedent, but an Oldham cotton spinner, 
who is said to be able to live while others starve, may be supposed to 
know his own business, and is not likely to stick out pedantically for 
his rights, and let his competitors reap the benefits while he is cutting 
off his nose to spite his face. No town with a trade in coarse yarns and 
goods stood its ground so well as Oldham during the Cotton Famine, 
and we may conclude that it will be prepared to meet a reverse of fortune 
when that time arrives. 

We would fain hope that one result of this dispute may be that we 
have seen the last of protracted strikes. The moderation shown on both 
sides will probably be followed elsewhere. It is infectious, and the mild 
but beneficent contagion will probably spread throughout the district. 
The trade has been vaccinated, and we may have an easy commercial 
malady, instead of such a virulent disease as that of the strike or lock- 
out at Preston, which lasted eight months, which nearly decimated the 
town, and from the effects of which it has scarcely yet recovered. The 
principle of having recourse to arbitration has also been admitted ; and 
although arbitration cannot always be acceptable to both sides, it must 
do much to alleviate the acerbity and virulence of disputes. 

That strikes will entirely cease we do not believe. They are lawful, 
but they are not always expedient. Occasions may arise @hen, stung by 
a sense of injustice, operatives may be justified in striking, or masters in 
locking out their operatives. Had the masters abstained from that 
course last week, and yielded at once to the demands of their hands, 
they would have adopted a very suicidal and pusillanimous course. As 
it is, they have lost a week’s profits, and the operatives have forfeited a 
week’s wages, and had a week’s holiday. That is already equal to the 
additional hour which they claimed. It required a very short time of 
this sort of thing to convince the hands that in exacting the two hours 
per week they were putting themselves completely inthe wrong. Dele- 
gates might fulminate, and paid agitators declaim themselves black in 
the face ; factory boys without responsibilities, and an idly-disposed few, 
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might stick out for the principle of pay without work—for that is really 
the gist of the matter—but hard-headed men with responsibilities, and 
women who detest the weekly wages not coming in, knew better. They 
gladly accepted the compromise, and were probably only too thankful 
to get it. 

One of the greatest evils of strikes in the cotton trade is, that the in- 
dustrious and hard working many are too often led or rather driven by 
the hot-headed and undiscriminating few, and it is possible that one result 
of this lock-out may be, that the quiet, retiring, unobtrusive workmen, 
who absent themselves from meetings of operatives and leave their affairs 
in the hands of a few noisy individuals, may have now felt their own 
power, and summon up courage to raise their voices in favour of their 
own opinions, when strikes and turn-outs are threatened. The days of 
intimidation and violence ought to be nearly over. Masters have shown 
that they are ready to give every consideration to the demands of their 
operatives. The peaceable man who desires to work has the law on his 
side. He has public opinion upon his side, and we also believe that he 
has his own class and associates upon his side. 

Oldham has some characteristics peculiar to itself; and these have 
probably led to an early termination of the dispute. The line of 
demarcation between masters and operatives is not a hard and fast one. 
They understand the trade and each other. We have no sentimental 
notions that masters and servants are, or even ought to be, equal in all 
respects. Morally speaking, of course, one may be as good as the 
other. Operatives have their rights and masters have their duties ; but 
masters also have their rights. They have responsibilities on their 
shoulders as mill-owners, and must see their course clear to meet their 
engagements, maintain their credit, and be prepared to face adverse 
times. Had spinners and manufacturers evinced more prudence, saved 
money, and not built factories and traded beyond their means, they 
would not have succumbed and failed right and left as they did during 
the last few years. Oldham cotton spinners are thrifty, skilled in their 
business, and proverbially keen. We wish we could say they were never 
unscrupulous. In Oldham there are ‘‘ swell” spinners, as there are in 
other places ; but even they are racy, and essentially of the soil—and a 
very clayey, bricky, cottony, coaly, and altogether ‘factory soil it is. 

Absenteeism on the part of an Oldham mill-owner is almost unknown. 
An old cotton spinner once told us that a mill-owner ought to live 
within his lodge gates. If the Oldham spinner does not do this, he does 
the next thing to it. Many masters can scarcely be distinguished from 
their servants ; and to this day they live in a state of theeing and thouing 
each other, if not calling one another by their Christian names. Doubt- 
less much of the town’s success is owing to the masters’ and operatives’ 
intimate knowledge of their business and of each other’s requirements 
and capabilities. With all their theeing and thouing, we believe they 
have a great respect for each other, which has contributed much to the 
close of the lock-out. We have seen an Oldham cotton spinner of great 
wealth, when one of his operatives was not regulating his machine 
properly, strip his coat, and show the man how to do his work. Thus it 
is that Oldham has flourished while other towns have gone down. 

Coarse spinning has all but disappeared from Manchester, while at 
Oldham it has increased to a prodigious extent within the last twenty 
years. With regard to the co-operative mills now at work, we confess 
that we are not at present prepared to give an opinion. They may 
thrive or they may not, and with regard to those in existence there seems 
to be a considerable diversity of opinion. It is not forus to decide when 
doctors disagree. In Bacup and other places in East Lancashire they 
are said to have done badly, while others say that in Oldham they have 
done well. Much must depend upon the skill and honesty of their 
management,find whether their books are correctly kept and due allow- 
ance made for depreciation. We have no faith ourselves in cotton mills 
being managed by boards of directors. One or two partners may incur 
speculative and profitable risks which are totally beyond the province of 
a board of directors. Probably the factory operatives have been con- 
siderably influenced of late by highly-coloured statements concerning 
the profits made by certain co-operative mills, and have been tempted to 
make demands which the masters did not feel themselves justified in 
acceeding to. 

To sum up, we think we may gather from the late strike or lock-out 
and its termination, that masters are not bound to yield to extravagant 
demands on the part of their hands merely because they themselves are 





at the time making such profits as would enable them to meet suc 
demands. 

That an intimate knowledge of their business on the part of 
and constant contact between themselves and their operatives, diminish 
the likelihood of strikes. 

That arbitration may for the future be looked upon as likely to assist 
in the settlement of disputes. 

That factory operatives, if they choose, have it in their power tp 
assert their own sentiments and decline to be dictated to by delegates 
and minorities. 

Lastly, that a strike should not be resorted to on the part of the 
operatives until they have exhausted every other means of obtaining 
their desires. . 


tie 
—— 


MY OWN AND MY NEIGHBOUR’ 
GARDEN. 

EAR SPHINX,—I believe I may call myself a gardener ; at leas 

I am—in a limited sense—master of a piece of ground rather 
more than a quarter of an acre in extent, on the cultivation of which | 
much time and money have been spent, but not always with the happiest 
results. I first came into possession of this territory about four years | 
since, and at once announced the fact to my family. A plentiful crop | 
of troubles instantly sprang from my soil. The ladies, with wonderil | 
unanimity, insisted on the beautiful : my own wishes pointed directly to | 
the useful ; whilst the junior members, in no way voting with either of} 

the contending factions, revelled in the communistic idea of genenl 

spoliation, and in anticipation committed ravages on roses and helio 

tropes, raspberries and pears. 

With a large majority against me, I still resolved to work hones 
for the interests of my family. Lettuces were planted round standard 
roses, strawberry plants put into vacant spots in alarming proximity to 
ornamental shrubs ; peas and beans were sown in what I considered 
improved distances. My root crops were thinned by my own hands, 
whilst the trees on the walls were committed to the care of a man who 
talked so glibly on the subject that 1 believed him quite a Master of Arts 
in general, and gardening in particular. The time of fruition came at 
length. The peas had grown into a pathless jungle; the outer owd 
my beans alone enjoyed air and sunshine: a good-sized martle 
might have been taken as representing the average size of the onions 
whilst the roots were nearly as hard, and in shape not unlike the las 
six inches of my walking stick. Anxious to get all I could outof ay 
land, I got nothing worth having except a barren crop of sad experience 

It must be owned I was somewhat above being taught, and visited 
the gardens of my friends rather as a critic than a student. Sill te 
reverses of the first campaign, and the doubtful results of the second bal 
in some measure improved my strategy, and on the third, having as I 
believed, arrived nearly at perfection, I called on my neighbour Ms. 
Jones, and in the pride of my heart invited him to smoke a cigar aad 
walk round—I meant, admire—my paradise. He stood very high ia 
the opinion of our gardening fraternity ; but honours are often bes 
so undeservedly that I was by no means abashed. We were old friends 
I had seen his place a hundred times, but failed to appreciate its (ae 
cendent excellence. He accepted my invitation; smoked with ‘ 
placidity by no means expected ; talked of politics and social questo 
all the while looking about him with a doubtful smile. - It was dearle 
was devoured by jealousy ; at last he came to the point. “Very 0% 
he said, ‘‘ but packed something like that box of your. boy's I saw 
ing open in the passage, in which cakes and shirts, trousers aad 
brushes, cricket balls and books, boots and a morocco purse wen 
jammed up together. I wonder how they will come out.” On the po 
of ordering my dearest friend off the premises, my wrath wn alias 
peased. ‘‘ You really have displayed considerable ability ; deserve os 
for boldness of invention, and have done better than I did at %' — 

I have already this morning seen one excellent example 
garden should not be. If you will come with me I fancy ser? 
you what such a place should be.” I was flattered; eee 
clearly did not, mean mine. Neo, I should think not. | had wd 
than he had formerly done. This was manly and honest j pee 
while perhaps to go, for I might pick up 4 wrinkle oF the bet 
barometer of my vanity was falling rapidly, though 1 did ! 
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could to tap it up, and when I reached my. friend’s garden felt awfully 
crestfallen, every atom of self-conceit as completely taken out of me as 
the grains of corn from a well threshed ear of wheat. Now that my 
mental eyesight was restored I found I knew nothing, and that I had only 
) assist wasted time and money. But vanity must be paid for like any other 
cherished commodity. Jones saw something of this ; divined more, and 


wer to was merciful. 


legates The rest shall be as near as possible in hisown words. ‘* Mine,” said 

Jones, ‘‘is but a fruit and kitchen garden, and if you will allow me to 
. of the act as showman in my own caravan, we will go round the walks and look 
taining at the trees. Where, when, and how to plant will be quite enough for 


one morning. Look at the top of the wall ; the lower part is tolerably 
furnished. Wherever there were two feet of brick that would hold a 
IR’S cordon there I planted at once. He is an able performer that has no 

such vacancies. The best mode of filling such spaces perhaps is with 
high class rider-cordon pears—that is, trees with slender stocks reaching 


; at least to within a foot or so of the coping of the wall, and then trained right 
d rather and left either as single, double, or multiple lines, according to the space 
of which at disposal. I know what heavy ropes of fruit may be gathered from 


happiest sach trees, whilst peaches, apricots, or the like, flourish below. You see 





our years my borders are not too wide, and that I have no slug preserves in the 
tiful crop |) shape of box edgings, being satisfied with iron. Still these ground 
wonderful | cordons—not more than a foot above the surface and each on a single 
rectly to |) wire—look green and pretty, and yield some of the best fruit I harvest. 
either of The reflected heat from the wall, as well as from the soil to which they 
of general are so close, help them not a little. 
ind helio. “Outside your garden I noticed a row of palings, leading to some ugly 
outhouse, Once I should not have dared to remark on the circumstance. 
¢ honesily (I looked at my mentor appealingly.) Come, and see how I have 
d standard attempted to make a similar deformity useful, if not ornamental. The 
‘oximity to tich glossy leaves of these pears the fine slender branches of these 
considered morellos, with their heavy promise of bud and blossom, shut out some 
wn hands, ! of the unsightliness. However small or large a garden may be, it is 
a man who | sure to have some half-neglected dependency more or less fenced with 
ster of Ants | wood, iron, brick, or earth, the whole of which can be profitably 
mm came at j) furnished and easily beautified. Even rabbit-proof wire fences form 
iter rows d j) excéllent supports for low espalier pear, apple, or plum trees. Ground 
ed mal | game will seldom attack them—never, if the stocks are painted with a 
the onions, } thick solution of lime and night-soil. Outhouses and stables are each 
ike the last excellent for fruit trees; the latter is especially, for the animal heat from 
1 out of my j within is usually an antidote to late frosts; in fact, choice peaches, 
experience | nectarines, and apricots seem to flourish in such sites better than 
and visited | elsewhere. 
t. Still the _ “Now for a hint or two how to plant. Every root that has been 
dare injured in removal should be neatly cut off, and all vertical roots re- 
having as moved in foto. If a brief epitome of this branch of the subject were to 
ighbour Me beformed it might run something as follows. Plant flat; place the 
a cigar aad foots horizontally, but with an upward direction, not more than from 
wo twelve inches to four inches below the surface. Remove all vertical 
- Sal wood. Let the circular pit in which the tree is to be set extend at least 


six inches beyond the outmost roots, and dispose these as nearly as may 
















ate oi be like radii ina circle. The bottom of the bed should be beaten hard 
opr with a paviour’s rammer : this, if well done, will answer far better than 
al q per — oF concrete : and lastly, fill in carefully with fine mellow loam. 
aril ered soil will grow fruit trees, but that on which they thrive 

an ni maiden soil from old hill pastures. The time will come, however, 
fag "tree must feel exhaustion from severe cropping ; strong de- 
oe, well th pa water will prove a sufficient tonic. The mode in 
On the pil ; - waar ee all the difference between health and 





It is a mere 
and, therefore, must not be disputed, but had better be 
re by arbitration between the consumer and his nursery- 


ere is no absolute law respecting th i i 
lear wan pecting the quality of fruit. 


settled as it we 






se of what mn, W : upton ; 

; 1 can oo that ny I ate to decide this nice question, perhaps I might say 
he could 9% » Hogg Pe €s, none are better than the Acton Scott and 
ad done tell ; that amongst nectarines the Pitmaston and Revers’ Orange 





are . 
beyond rivalry, and that the Moor Park is the only apricot.” 


. it was At thie nos 2 
i hs ia = my friend took up his rake, and made a great show of 
. Qales on accepted the hint, bade him good-bye, and closed the 


an altered man. How I had worried this much enduring 


lturi " 
turist by my vanity and absurd airs, and how he had repaid 
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me. My first act shall be to discharge the vile pretender, the infernal 
Mephistophiles that has misguided my youthful trees and the next——-. 
Well, well, on this head perhaps—all things considered—the less said the 
better. 

And now, having confessed my sins, I hereby do penance by standing 
in a sheet (of white paper) and remain, in much humility of spirit, yours 
very truly, Rus In URBE, 


THE SCOTCH SNOB, 


E haven’t got a Science of Character yet, but who knows 
but that we shall have some day? National character- 
istics form an intensely interesting and attractive study, and how 
it happens that there are national virtues and national vices, which 
in the majority of cases are so strongly marked and so peculiarly 
characteristic as almost to be sufficient alone to define the nativity of 
individuals, might prove to be a curious and productive inquiry. Most 
curious of all, perhaps, are the strong contrasts which each nationality 
presents. Thus the same spirit of enterprise and energy which animates 
the adventurous and intelligent American, likewise produces the unsub- 
stantial, swaggering, and irreverent Yankee. The same love of 
domestic pleasures and advanced thought which one finds in the true 
German household, is seen also developed into the selfish, dogmatic, 
and gluttonous being who is too often accepted as a type of the sons of 
Vaterland. Lastly, the spirit of steady caution, diligence, and thrift, 
which makes the Scottish gentleman a reliable and successful member 
of any community, is also observed in the unlovely life of the Scottish 
Snob. It is of this last character that we at present propose to treat. 
Not that we wish to insinuate that he is representative of the Man- 
chester Scot. We are indebted to that land which is usually spoken of 
as lying ‘‘north of the Tweed” for an extensive supply of citizens ; a 
larger supply indeed than many patriotic natives of the county of 
Lancaster are disposed to be thankful for, seeing that the immigrants 
have an apparently irresistible tendency to occupy the most comfortable 
positions in the land of their adoption, and rarely betray any wish to 
return to the place of their birth. We must admit, however, that we 
could ill spare some of them. In the matter of preaching at least, 
badly off as we are, we should be worse off without the Macs and their 
fellow-countrymen. It is, therefore, in no fit of Johnsonian prejudice 
that we write of the Scotch Snob. 

He is a most disagreeable creature. There are snobs and snobs, but 
of all the despicables there is none so disagreeable as he. Your English 
Snob isan infatuated being rather to be laughed at than hated. His 
foolishness arises from an incorrect estimate of the value of things, him- 
self included, and an overweening fondness for people who sit in high 
places. In him snobbishness is simply weakness of understanding. 
Under the circumstances, one can listen with a proper amount of editied 
humility to an account of his great friends, and, should the time come 
when we are considered too small for notice, or our surroundings are 
such as to render a recognition of our unpretending features undesirable, 
one can dispense with the acquaintance easily, seeing that the poor thing 
never had a sufficiency of brains to make companionship with him 
valuable. He is altogether an amusing object. Not so the Scotch 
Snob. He is actively and aggressively a nuisance. There is something 
about him which makes the recollections of one’s experiences of him to 
leave a nauseous feeling behind ; the same feeling one has when one 
makes an unpleasant discovery. What is simplicity in the former is 
poverty-stricken cunning in the latter. His’ meanness is not the result 
of a superficial dandyism, but is part of a plan worked out according to 
deep-laid principles of self-aggrandizement. Not that he has much 
intelligence or even sharpness of comprehension, All his actions spring 
from one or two primal ideas not of the highest character, and his con- 
sequent narrowness of vision causes him sometimes to overstep or miss 
the mark. He has not a receptive mind, and never advances much in 
his knowledge of mankind. Thus he is prone to suppose that other 
people have the same ideas of every matter that he himself has, and can 
never realise the different light in which another may regard the same 
object, or the different motives by which another may be actuated in 
relation to the same matter. But he advances slowly with wary steps, 

nd usually attains the end at which he aims. He does not achieve 
great results; he is incapable of great pleasures. He has a mean 
ambition to begin with, and he is successful according to its measure, 
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He is generally the son of needy parents, who have bestowed upon him 
a reasonable amount of education and then despatched him to England 
to make his fortune. He is early distinguished by a precocious caution 
and a readiness to suppose that you intend to impose upon him. Doubt- 
less for the purpose of showing the world that he has true metal in him, 
and is free from the religious habits of his progenitors, he makes a point 
of interlarding his conversation with strong language, and frequently 
introduces the name of his Satanic Majesty as a personal pronoun, evidently 
believing that such is ‘the mode.” He goes to Kirk regularly and 
decorously, but will swear in the porch, and converts into an adjective 
the name of his favourite deity in order adequately to express his appreci- 
ation of the sermon. He is very anxious to appear well versed in the 
habits of good society, but has a never-failing tendency to estimate the 
pecuniary value of whatever article you show him. In person he is 
ungainly, and his manners are awkward, but he heightens these effects 
by a forced boldness and a swaggering walk, as if he pre-supposed that 
his observers meant to depreciate him. He is ever expecting you to 
mean more than you say. When you talk to him he is always on the 
defensive. His rule of equal division may be stated as ‘‘two for you 
and three for me.” Indeed a constant consideration of self is the one 
distinguishing trait of his character, which makes itself evident in his 
lightest word and most trivial action. He so little affects to conceal this, 
that ‘one is forced to explain his unblushing conduct by the supposition 
that he has been educated in the belief that care for one’s self is the first 
sign of good-breeding. 

The character of the Scotch Snob may be summed up as an intense 
and unamiable cynicism. There are two kinds of cynicism. There is 
the sentiment of the man who has grown weary of the follies and 
misdeeds of men, and has in his heart an eternal standard ot truth and 
beauty by which he regulates his own actions. This man hates wrong, 
and is therefore always doing that which is right. His misanthropy 
arises from his not having found the world without as inviting or 
pleasant as the world which he has within, or which he finds in the 
society of a few choice books and one or perhaps two tried friends. He 
does not trust mankind, but he is always made glad by any unexpected 
worth which he discovers in man. He is himself the most trustworthy 
of all men, because he despises everything but truth and kindness, 
The cynicism of the Scotch Snob is the very reverse of this. He finds 
no good except in providing for himself. As all such men must be, he 
is treacherous in the extreme. He does not believe in anything but 
personal advancement ; he does not wish to believe in anything but 
that. When he left his native land it was with a leading idea of gather- 
ing to himself a quantity of Southern money. He adheres to that idea 
with all the tenacity of his native character, and as he can only at the 
best carry one or two ideas, every opposing one is excluded. He hasn’t 
the least enthusiasm in any public measure ; he never feels called upon 
to interfere in the interest of any philanthropic movement. The dis- 
bursements which he is compelled to make are expended mechanically, 
and because he sees no help for it. Thus he puts his penny in the plate 
at Kirk on Sunday without any apparent intelligence in the matter. It 
never occurs to him that he might put in more than a penny. For any 
sympathy, or interest, or appreciation that you can awaken in him, for 
any thought whatever but that of his own interest, you might as well 
talk to a statue. Indeed you find him to be neither flesh nor blood, 


but just—bone. 
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TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE AND MR. DE JONG. 
R. CHARLES HALLE has sent the following circular letter to 
the gentlemen who have heretofore been members of his 


orchestra :— 

Sir,—Several members of my orchestra having applied to me to ascertain my views 
with regard to their accepting engagements for a series of Orchestral Concerts, to be 
given in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, during next season, I think it right to 
inform you that, should you intend to take part in the proposed concerts, I shall be 
unable to offer you a re-engagement for my own series. ¢ form of engagement, 
which you will receive at the usual time, will contain a clause to this effect. Should 
you be indisposed to accept my engag t on these conditi I should feel greatly 
obliged by your letting me know your intention before the 13th inst. —I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, Cuaries HALie. 

11, Mansfield Street, 6th May, 1871. 

The *‘ series of Orchestral Concerts to be given in the Free Trade Hall 


next season” is, of course, the series of twenty-five projected by Mr. 








de Jong, and Mr. Hallé says, in effect, to the members of his band : If 
you consent to play for Mr. de Jong you can’t play for me, You may | 
engage to perform at the Theatres, the Concert Hall, Pomona Gardens 
anywhere, in short, except at Mr. de Jong’s promenade concerts, The | 
line must be drawn there. The perusal of this singular document yj 
dispel one of the favourite illusions of the Manchester public, They have 
been led to believe that Mr. Charles Halle’s single-minded ambition jg 
Manchester has been to foster the love of music—to make money if he 
could, but first and foremost to improve the musical taste of the pa 
irrespective of personal or pecuniary motives. Well, that notion js 
destroyed at any rate. Mr. Hallé has proved himself merely mort) 
after all. Apart from the bad taste of the proceeding, we cannot uy 
that his action is either wisé or consistent. It is not wise, becauy | 
there is no reason to believe that Mr. de Jong’s cheap promenade 
concerts would have competed to any appreciable extent with the 
dearer classical Thursday concerts, the supporters of which are drawn 
from a different and more highly cultivated musical section of the | 
public. It is not consistent, because it is well known that Mr, Halk | 
has no scruple in availing himself of the arrangements of the Concert 
Hall directors, who pay double his fees, and without whose resources 
he would probably be unable to secure so large or so good an orchestra 
for his Thursday concerts. The action he has taken, moreover, will, 
we believe, fail of its intended effect. M. de Jong’s concerts will not 
be relinquished on account of this piece of professional trades-unionism; 
Mr. Hallé will lose in public repute and public sympathy just in pro. 
portion as one whom he has chosen to regard as an opponent and rivay 
will gain. _-_- 

THE NEW PORTRAIT AT THE TOWN HALL, 

At last the authorities of the Town Hall are to be congratulated on 
possessing a very valuable work of art, apart from the question of like- 
ness, in the portrait of Mr. Alderman Willert, just completed -by Mr. 
William Percy. Some time ago, when it was first announced that this 
portrait was to be presented to the Town Hall, we expressed a hope |/ 
that the commission would be given to Mr. Percy or Mr. G, F. Watts 
and not left to the untender mercies of such Royal Academicians as 
have of late years executed our public men ; and are glad that the same | 
feeling existed in the minds of the gentlemen who were appointed to 
slect the artist. By choosing a most characteristic attitude and a very 
unconventional background, Mr. Percy has produced a picture of the 
highest artistic merit. The tone and colour are.all that can be desired, 
and, of course, the drawing is irreproachable. Being unquestionably 
the best portrait in the hall, care should be taken to place it where it can 
be properly seen, a somewhat difficult matter in those dark rooms 
But we hope for better light in the new building in Albert Square, and 
that we are commencing a new era of taste with regard to our publi 


pictures. — 


THE LOWEST DEPTH. 34 

We must rejoice over a late dramatic performance which some critics 
of the London press are bewailing. In it the degradation of the stage 
appears to have attained its lowest depth. The editor of the weer 7 
sillily called Judy, has taken the Holborn Theatre, and pro ua 
drama of his own, and a burlesque by some other person, 
the art of undress is said to be carried to an unprecedented “~ 
If that is so, it must be carried very far indeed. rig ; 
is nothing new in that. The novelty, the gratifying ey 
in the fact that the performance was entirely unsuccessful, 


ere the end of it there was hardly a woman left in the house 


The critics then plucked up their feeble ——- “~ ee 


the ou . This is very great news. ; 
critics had lost all sense of propriety, that London rien 
approve of anything, that nothing would make ping Sheep 
and that the abyss down which the drama has been steadlly declining 
had no bottom. We acknowledge our mistake with a i 
ness. The bottom of the pit has been attained by Mr. 


Ross, the editor of Judy. 
MISS NEILSON AND THE CRITICS: 
A letter from a correspondent appeared under this 
number. It commenced with a reference to @ § 


Disraeli in the House of Commons, in which he ace A 
and the editors of the London Liberal papers 
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—— 
friends ;” and then went on to speak of the adulatory criticisms which 
have in certain metropolitan and provincial journals on the 
ine of Miss Neilson. This, we are informed, has been interpreted to 
imply that the notices of Miss Neilson, in the London and provincial 
have been the work of ‘‘ personal friends.” Whether the writer of 
the letter intended to convey that meaning or not we are unable to say, 
but we are assured that there is not the slightest truth in any such 
assumption, and that Miss Neilson has no personal acquaintance what- 
ever with the dramatic critics of the London press. 


— 


CHEETHAM HILL. 


OST Manchester residents will scarcely require informing 
that if they get on the ’bus which starts from the Bull’s 





EReeckessavrSs | | 





a Head Passage, in Corporation Street, it will take them, if they 
om choose, to Cheetham Hill ; but few specimens of the ¥ivis 
Halli Mancuniensis know how interesting a history attaches to that 
Boos’ village. Cheetham Hill has a long and honourable story of its 
sources. | own, and our only present regret is that want of space will not 
chestra permit that story to betoldhere. It is only possible to indicate, 
r, will, as it were, the heads of the subject. 
will not The district known conventionally as Cheetham Hill lies 
ionism ; north-east of a line drawn through Elizabeth Street, and includes 
in pro- Hightown, Tetlow Fold, Crumpsall, part of Broughton Park, 
nd rival | and the Village proper. A century ago the village was quite 
| unattached from Manchester, and was a pleasant incident on 
| the way from the latter place to Bury. It had little connection 
ated on | | with Manchester, except that the handloom weavers who worked 
of like |, init went to the town for their warps and weft. Forty years ago it 
a | } had distinctly assumed the character of a suburb of Manchester ; 
a hae the weavers were few, and as now, most of the inhabitants had 
* Wats, | business in the town, and resorted to the village as a healthy and 
icians 18 | handy country residence. At that time the place was a garden, 
the same | with odd houses, and odd rows of houses, dotted here and there. 
ointed to | Barring the main road to Bury, the place seems never to have 
nda very | been plained, and to this day is as labyrinthian as Knicker- 
re of the } bockers’ New Amsterdam, planned by the cows. Its streets 
¢ desired, | vind about in the most inconsequential manner. It has short- 
estionably cut passages with most unpromising beginnings, and many © 
here it can likely-looking roads which turn out to be zmpasses, if we may 
rk = torow a much-needed word from the French. Its inhabitants 
juare, bie should be pretty good in point of morals and religion. To begin 
on with, there is St. Luke’s, built early in the century when taste in 
church architecture was beginning to revive ; then there is St. 
ome crits Mary's, built when the aforesaid taste had somewhat revived, an 
the stage tdifice nearly beautiful, its salient lines Early English, with 
silly pape mmament and tracery of a later period ; next St. Mark’s, about 
produced 4 the most unpretentiously ugly building in the United Kingdom, 
», in which ahorrid brick structure, which would be complimented by being 
nted extent. tilled a barn, and which was built in the heathen period of the 
wever, thert Church of England, when the chief gods worshipped in the 
wiry Wand were ugliness, cheapness, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
a died wines, and—the devil in various other shapes ; then, 


‘shade better, there is the Wesleyan Chapel, built about 
hat Lond se years ago, brick and ugly; and lastly, there is rising up 


ances weil Hightown, a new Church of St. John, which with its parsonage 
ve a thea an ornament. St. John’s is in the early English style, 
ily declining een taste, is exceedingly well built, a credit to both 
sat thank " tand builder. It has the merit of being the first church 
“Charles Hh ch anchester whose architect has had the courage and the 


: ; foof with red tiles instead of cold blue slates; but we 
™ ao be the last in which the fatal experiment will’ be 
v, putting galvanized iron bars, bound by copper wires, 
“ - a Outside, to the lead frames of the windows. Some 
made by ed here visible to produce an architectural effect by the 
ae peso = stanchions outside the windows, but any electrician will 

Corrosive effect in a shower, when the rain falls on 














a battery composed of zinc, iron, copper, tin, and lead. Well, to 
return; besides these places of worship there are several schools, 
so that education and morality are pretty well provided for. It 
is simply a duty to say that the manners and customs of the 
place are accordingly orderly and respectable, the inhabitants 
highly so. 

Let us have a line or two of history. If you turn up Crescent 
Road, at the corner of the ’ bus office, go along on the right hand 
side until you nearly reach a lane called Humphrey Street, you 
will find a brick wall round a good-sized garden, That wall en- 
closes a site on which stood, about forty years ago, a timber- 
framed house, which was the birth-place, and for sometime the 
residence, of glorious old Humphrey Chetham, whose goodness 
of heart and soundness of head founded the College and Library 
at Hunt’s Bank, A little further down the same Crescent Road 
and on the left, is Crumpsall Hall, a mansion about 150 years 
old, surrounded by a fine plantation, containing a populous rook- 
ery ; leading up to the house is the remainder of an old avenue 
of trees. Here lived Wyndham Coke, one of the companions 
in orgies of the Prince Regent. Gaming and riotous living ruined 
the unfortunate man in health, mind, and pocket ; he came 
home to Crumpsall, hanged himself there ; his estates were sold 
to pay his debts, and so ends his story. 

In the valley behind the house is a farm now belonging to the 
Crumpsall Workhouse. When that farm was bought by the 
Union, its occupants were a family named Oldham, which family 
had lived in and, we believe, owned it for centuries. Our infor- 
mation is that this family were direct representatives of Hugh 
Oldham, founder of the Manchester Grammar School, who 
resided there, if he was not born there. Cardinal Wolsey was 
the son of a butcher. History reverses as well as repeats itself ; 
one of the latest descendants of the good Bishop Oldham is a 
member of that ancient and useful craft in the village at this day. 

Cheetham Hill seems to have been for centuries celebrated 
for archery, and there is still a bow and arrow maker’s shop 
here. At least one other old arrow maker lives still in the village, 
but does not now follow that craft. There is no place in or 
about the village called the Butts, which seems very strange 
until explained by the fact that the butts were in Broughton, 
when all the higher parts of Broughton were a continuation of 
moor from Kersall. The head-quarters and armoury of the 
archers of Cheetham Hill was at the Griffin, and nearly opposite, 
in what was called the Long Row, pulled down lately, lived a 
century ago, and died seventy-five years ago, an archer who must 
have been the champion of England. James Rawson, a man in 
humble life, most likely a weaver or the son of one, as the Long 
Row was all loom-houses, was so unerring a shot that, whenever 
and wherever the Cheetham Hill archers went to shoot they 
always took him with them if they had any fear about 
the victory. Many wonderful stories of his prowess are 
still to be heard from the lips of old men in the village, one 
of which must suffice here. James was shooting a match ; his 
opponent and he had made equal scores, but James had one 
arrow left. The arrows in the target were so placed across the 
centre point that, to win, James had to split his opponent’s 
arrow in two to make a centre. This he did, and extinguished 
the reputation of William Tell thereby. After his death some 
gentlemen of the village subscribed for a stone over his remains, 
which lie in St. Mark’s churchyard. As a memorial of the old 
archer’s worth, and of the respect in which he was held by his 
betters, the epitaph is worth copying :— 


Here were deposited the 
earthly remains of 
James Rawson, who died Oct. 
1st, 1795, aged 80 years. 

His dexterity as an Archer was 
unrivalled ; From the age of 16 to 60 
he never refused a challenge ; nor 
ever lost a match. 
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Grim Death grown jealous of his Art, 
His matchless fame to stop, 
Relentless aim’d th’ unerring dart 
And split the Vital Prop. 
This favourite son Apollo eyed, 
His Virtues to requice, 
Convey’d his Spirit to-reside, 
In beams of endless Light. 


To sustain the inner man Cheetham Hill has ample provision 
in numerous shops containing eatables or drinkables. Among 
‘the inns, appropriately first, comes the old Staff of Life, now 
called the Crumpsall Arms. It s presided over by a lady who 
a dozen years ago ruled in “ the Ditch,” and was the cynosure of 
business men from the Corn and Royal Exchanges, the ceaseless 
motley throng which on Tuesday and Friday afternoons invades 
the Spread Eagle. i 

The Crumpsall Hotel contains a comfortable, old-fashioned 
smoking room, which is frequented chiefly by old-stagers, quiet, 
responsible-looking, respectable men, who come regularly, 
always sit down in the same corner, smoke churchwarden clays, 
and drink comforting drinks in a solemn and important style. 
They talk freely and agreeably, settle all things that want putting 
straight, and compare notes about their gardens and new-laid 
eggs. Perhaps the favorite topic is gardens and garden pro- 
duce. Opposite the ’bus office is a public-house which is so 
modest as not to have up its name. Whatever it may be called 
now, it used to bethe Robin Hood. A more miscellaneous com- 
pany resorts hither, many wayfarers call in, and expectant ’bus 
passengers taketheir nips. Nearer town, on the opposite side, is 
the Bird-in-Hand, an old house, a favorite place of call for 
carters for a century nearly. The stocks used to be near this 
house. In front of it is a watering-trough and rarely does the 
passer-by fail to see carters’ carts baiting at the door. 

The aristocratic house of the village is the Griffin, which 
has been a good old-fashioned hotel for more than a century 
The Griffin Bowling Green has existed more than that length of. 
time. A dozen years ago the house showed two roofs to the 
front ; the gables are now built up. How many archery and 
bowling dinners have been held in this house during this and 
the last centuries, nobody can tell; but the house has long 
been celebrated for those things, nay still is for bowlers, and for 
the occasional Friday evening tripe-suppers, formerly a regular 
institution here. The house, fifty years ago, was a great place of 
resort of the “quality” of Cheetham Hill. Here great dinner 
parties and balls were held, and here came the aristocratic old 
bucks to spend their evenings socially together. The company 
usually frequenting the house in these days consists of trades- 
men, merchants, and that grade of people which, for want of a 
better word, can only be described as “ highly respectable.” They 
spend their leisure time between the bowling green and the 
bar, and in the latter place seem very happy and sociable, 
indulging in fun and banter as a relief from politics and 
literature, and always open to “sell a parcel” to any of their 
number who can be taken unawares. The worthy landlord not 
only “keeps a rare store,” but he and his lady personally look 
after the comforts of their visitors, a custom which is now-a-days 
oftener omitted than honoured by observance, but which when 
carried out as it is here, lends an additional aroma to your 
Jamaica or W. M., or whatever you may be inclined to use as a 
soaker of your clay for the time. Lastly, there is the “ Temple,” 
near St. Luke’s, quiet looking outside, a snug place inside, 
patronized by Smedley and Hightown. A racy sort of character 
about the company meeting here lends sometimes a charm to an 
hour. 

But there are higher things to talk about in Cheetham Hill. 
Do not the Mayor and the Bishop reside there? . And is not 
Cheetham Hill proud, and justly so, on that account? Are there 
not artists, journalists, merchant princes, bankers, and goodness 
knows who besides? The late Mr. Lloyd lived at Greenhill, a 


* commenced business. 





fine house now pulled down, its site undergoing excavation for | 
a new road. By the way, it should be mentioned that the charch | 


of St. John, in Waterloo Road, already described, is being 

erected as a memorial of the deceased banker, by his son, 
Perhaps no immediate suburb of Manchester has close around 

it so many beautiful walks as Cheetham Hill. Broughton Park 


and Heaton Park are close to; and what a splendid road ig the } 
Bury Old Road! Half an hour’s walk will take one to Kersi 
Moor or to Queen’s Park; in fact, for a pleasant outing yoy } 
can’t go in the wrong direction—unless you turn towards town, } 


The cricketing and bowling greens of the Cheetham Hill Cb 
are pleasantly situated behind St. Mary’s Church, and are only 


spoiled by the ugly back of some ugly brick houses which cop. # 


front one side of the cricket field. The cricket season hereis tp 
be opened by a match this week between Cheetham Hill and 
Broughton. May the day be fine, and “may we be theretp 
see !” 


THE ANGLER IN NORTH WALES, 


3, AND Last.—THE SNOWDON RANGER, 

EDDGELERT lay behind. The road leading to Caemanm 
B stretched before us like a long line, which we followed till a lag 
circular Lake—on which we had previously determined to spend the 
day—came in sight. Bending to the left we crossed one or two swampy 
meadows, white with the cardamine pratense ; launched a boat, al 
This lake afforded probably more certain spot 
than any other in the system, for the trout, though small, are vey 
numerous, and usually rise freely. A man, however, may grow as id 
by taking moderate sums at short intervals, as by sitting all day ait 
receipt of custom and receiving merely one or two heavy orders We 
found the particular trade we were developing not only pleasant 
profitable, and waxed wealthy, as it were, by a constant influx of small 
change. Heavier and heavier grew the basket ; the breeze held 
gallantly, and all went as merrily as a marriage bell. Three or fourmils 
yet lay between us and the Snowdon Ranger. It was time tomm 
so we beached the boat, divided the spoils, and looked fora moment 
each other’s face. Shaking our honest comrade by the hand, we received 
his benediction and parted, probably with mutual regret. We watchel 
his lessening figure as it moved slowly away, and wondered whetbet 
it would ever fall to our lot to find old John’s equal for honesty and sah 
for worth and intelligence. 

As the station to which we were bound forms the beau ides! oa 
angler’s resting-place, we will try to paint it. The house, though a 
large, is very comfortable, and stands a few yards only from the ra 
which alone separates it from Llyn Cwellyn, whose wavelets breaking @ 
the pebbles make pleasant music through the silent night. Behind 
the western spurs of Snowdon rise abruptly, whilst the crags of Myaydl 
Mawr loom dark and majestic on the opposite shores of the lake. Fer 
people are insensible to beauty, and if Nature’s loveliness is ever 4 sous 
of pleasure, the stranger who halts here for a time ought, indeed, "i 
pleased. April, May, and June are the best months for this rae . 
sport, however, was good when we visited it (two years since) in thes 
part of September. July and August constitute probably the worst pat 
the season. Three dozen-and-a-half would constitute a fair day's sport 
average spring weather ; the boats are excellent, and free ~ i. 
staying at the house. But Llyn Cwellyn is by no means al , 
has to trust to. “The Ranger” provides him other entertainment 
may float over ‘‘ the pool of the sod,” a tarn situated in a - 
hollow near the road leading to the slate quarries of apse 
visit the brighter waters, Llyn Flynnon Gwas and Llyn Cwm 
Nor is this all; before him lies the solitudes of Mynydd Mawr; ¥ 
westward extends the varied loveliness of the Pass Drws-y- a 
beautiful lakes. We have walked it many a time, but never 
face of a tourist in this unfrequented district. oni 

The sun had long sunk behind the mountain range on 
side of the lake before we sighted our hostelry, and its ere 
us from afar. Travellers and naturalists are not agreed oo 
tances at which a vulture scents the carcase of the dead 
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Ranger the odour of fried trout and roasting mutton stole 
ba in vom senses, and added wings to our feet. Presently a turn 


the vultures at the Ranger should consume the bodies before we could 
in a claim to a share of the banquet. That last spurt saved us, for 
-” into the passage we almost knocked down the rosy-cheeked 
S daaaetty a dish of fish as hungry eyes could desire to look on. 
Wedined, and were mollified. Then came the social pipe and confidential 
communications. We asked what’ was doing on the lake, and were 
ned in turn on what tidings we had to tell. The reader is able 
to anticipate owr tale ; the news we heard was satisfactory. Llyn 
Cwellyn was in excellent order; the trout rose fairly, and the result of 
the day was five dozen and a half to the two rods quartered at the inn. 

Inthe hazy moments immediately preceding sleep. we resolved on 
sn eatly start, but looking from our windows at five a. m. on the following 
moming, and finding all the boats lying still on the shingles, whilst the 
face of the lake was as smooth as a sheet of plate-glass, we 
determined to husband our strength, and rest till a more civilized hour. 
We have turned night into day by the river side as often as most men, 
mi know that such vile practices seldom avail. The fact is, fish rise 
best between ten a.m. and four p.m., though early and late fishing may and 
do add a few brace to the creel ; still, on the long run, they are bought 
ata price higher than they are worth. Such at least is our experience. 
Instead, therefore, of racing each other like rivals, we took our break- 
fast in good fellowship, and, crossing the road, stepped into our boats, 
when each man followed his course in peace. 

Who could paint in colours, true to life, the repose and delight of 
shan hour? The brush must be dipped in a thousand delicate tints 
that would depict them. The love of sport, the luxury of leisure, an 
appreciation of bright sights and sweet sounds, the cloud on the hill side, 
the crisp breaking of tiny wavelets against the boat’s side must all appear 
not so much as they are, but as the subtle power of enjoyment idealizes 
them, and where:is the master hand that can deal successfully with such 
mysteries. We lay no claim to high art, so will change our flies, dis- 
mount from Pegasus, which feat we accomplished with remarkable 
ctlerity, as the rod of our next neighbour, some half a mile to the south- 
vari, was bending in that graceful arch so hateful to an angler’s eyes 
when the said arch does not spring from his own hand. 

Unquestionably Llyn Cwellyn forms an excellent station. It is close 
tothe house. The fish are numerous, and the-terms moderate. Tal-y- 
Lyn undoubtedly has the call in public estimation, but we are by no 
means sure we vote with the majority. All that has been said of the 
former is applicable to the latter, which is, however, more fished, and 
this, in our opinion, makes all the difference. But we must return to 
the business of the hour. Now we drifted down the lake, for the wind 
vas south, with moderate success. Next the eastern shore was tried ; 
then the precipitous western side. One period of the day was agreeably 
ecupied at the point where the main tributary entérs. Another was 
profitably spent where the river breaks away in its hasty flight towards 
the sea, Longer and longer drew the shadows, but we lingered till the 
Sunds of the bell, tolled for our especial benefit at the door of the inn, 
waned us home. On our arrival we contributed thirty-seven neat 
trout to the common stock, stowed away in the larder for future use. 

He who sojourns for a week at the Ranger, if so disposed, may each 
thy fish a new water, either lake or river. We were erratic, “but not to 
this extent, and paid two visits to Llyn-y-Yadir, a small boggy tarn on 
the right of the road, near the head of Drews-y-Coed. It reminded us 
uewhat of Derryana, lying in the wastes to the south of Waterville 
¢, but, whilst lifting the four-ounce trout in the landing net from the 
“mer, We could not help sighing over the autumnal glories of the latter, 
, were on the point of growing discontented when a broad yellow 
; hed Up at the dropper. He would none of us, however, nor 
skill with the fly, or perseverance with the minnow, bring him 
to the scratch. That Llyn-y-Gader contains some good trout is 

We suspect, however, they are few and far between, and 

i. # hot that any brother of the rod should give them too prominent a 
“ct in his day dreams, 

| hear Llyn Cwellyn is at a high spring level the stream-that 

euches from its northern extremity affords pretty angling, inferior, 

1 We think to that offered by the lake, In the autumn, after 

Sewin are in full run, we should prefer it. Two extensive 
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sheets of water lie at the western end of Drus-y-Coed, and at one 
period were excellent, both in the commencement and end! of the 
season. Some eighteen or nineteen hundred miners—every soul of them 
with angling proclivities and worse practices—have damaged their 
reputation, and reduced a sporting El Dorado to anjempty exchequer 
But the Ranger is little effected by this state of things, for these waters 
form only a remote part of his domains, which none but an occasional 
restless guest would travel so far to visit. 

It would be impossible to state absolutely the weekly expenses of an 
angler in North Wales, for.no two men are exactly alike in their habits 
or requirements. If, however, we give a tariff, compiled from various 
inn bills, the reader can form a tolerably correct estimate for himself :— 
Breakfast, 1s, 8d.; lunch, Is. ; dinner, 2s. 10d. ; bed, 2s., will certainly 
embrace a tourist’s average and necessary expenses, nor cah these terms 
be deemed extravagant. 


— wae 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


_ could scarcely be a betterjinstance of the change which 

has passed over the Manchester stage within] the last few years 
than the fact that the production of Romeo and Julie at the Prince’s 
Theatre on Monday last was a novelty. Traditions of the famous Miss 
O'Niel, arrayed in simple book-muslin, have been handed down to us by 
our grandmothers, and we believe that that most estimable and charitable 
lady, the Juliet of the last generation, has only lately died. Within our 
own experience Romeo and Juliet was at one time a favourite stock 
piece on the Manchester stage, and was frequently performed. In the 
early days of Mr. Charles Kean, long before he startled London by his 
Louis the Eleventh, he and his subsequent wife, Miss Ellen Tree, used 
to play Romeo and Juliet in Manchester and Liverpool night after 
night. We well remember the ardent, impetuous Romeo, dressed in a 
suit of green velvet ; and the exquisite low voice—“a most excellent 
thing in woman”—of Ellen Tree still lingers in our ears, At the old 
Theatre Royal the tragedy was revived with great effect by the Ander- 
son and Hammond management, with the stock company, the principal 
characters being performed by Mr. G. V. Brooke, Mr. Henry Holl 
and the lovely Julia Bennett. Afterwards Miss Helen Faucit, then in 
her prime, nfade her deb@ in Manchester in Juliet, and startled the town, 
Mr. Brooke playing Romeo with immense power. In fact, great as this 
actor was in Othello and Sir Giles Overeach, his Romeo in his youthful 
days was almost equal to these never-to-be-forgotten impersonations. 
Mr. Charles Pitt and Miss Emmeline Montague (Mrs. Compton) used to 
perform Romeo and Juliet with great success, and at a later period 
Mr. Walter Montgomery and Miss Amy Sedgwick were favourite expo- 
nents of these characters at the Theatre Royal, Peter Street. There, 
also, Mr. Henry Vandenhoff, the Mercutio at the Prince’s Theatre, fre- 
quently played that part. Much as we dislike seeing women perform 
male parts, the greatest Romeo we ever saw, and we have seen many, 
was that of Miss Cushman. This was a performance electrifying, start- 
ling, and utterly beyond description. By its impetuousity, ardour, and, 
passion, it carried the audience completely away. The tragedy was pro- 
duced at the old Queen’s Theatre, Miss Cushman playing Romeo, Miss 
Susan Cushman, Juliet, and ‘‘ Jim’ Browne, Mercutio. Besides these 
three characters nobody had any pretensions to play, unless it was old 
George Preston, who growled through the Friar’s part in his usual funny 
style. 

There were neither scenery nor dresses fit to be seen, and yet the play 
produced the most profound impression upon the audience. At the 
present time there are few Romeos and Juliets to be found. Perhaps 
the two best exponents of the parts, since Miss Kate Terry retired, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Vezin. Mr. Rousby used to play Romeo 
moderately well when he was at our Theatre Royal. Mrs. Rousby we 
have not seen as Juliet, but we should-imagine she could perform the 
part successfully. 

The tragedy was produced at the Prince’s Theatre on Monday night, 
unostentatiously, and with the usual good taste as regards scenery, 
dresses, and appointments, which characterize, Mr. Calvert’s manage- 
ment. We like Miss Neilson’s Juliet better than we did her Rosalind, 
and in the most difficult passages we like her best. When Miss Neilson 
comes to plain level speaking she is ineffective. Her voice is wanting 





in sympathy. In trying, passionate scenes, Miss Neilson rises with the 
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occasion, and is really effective. Thus in the balcony scene, nothing 
could have been better than her exclamation— 

Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 
The sudden inflexion of the voice at the latter interrogation and frightened 
gesture of Juliet were startling, and were not lost upon the audience, or 
at least a portion of it. The scene in which Juliet receives the announce- 


ment of Romeo's banishment was also very well played, and the heart- ~ 


rending scene where the lovers, or rather the newly-married pair, take 
leave of each other, was well played by both Miss Neilson and Mr. 
F. B. Warde. 

As Mr. Henry Vandenhoff's name is in big letters in the bill we shall go 
to him next. Mr. Vandenhoff is an old friend, and we don’t like to find 
fault with him, and yet we are about to do so. Mr. Vandenhoff inherits 
a great name, and one which is always mentioned with respect in Man- 
chester. He is an experienced actor, a scholar, and a Shakesperian 
student, as witness his altercation with the 7imes newspaper (we think it 
was the 7imes) about a character which he represented at the Haymarket 
Theatre many years ago, when Mr. Benjamin Webster revived Shake- 
speare’s Zauming of the Shrew. Mr. Vandenhoff understands Shakespeare, 
but he evidently thinks his audience does not, and possibly he may be 
correct. The consequence is that his acting is much too pronounced. 
He overdoes both Jaques and Mercutio. There is no occasion whatever, 
and no justification for mimicry and over-elaboration. ‘‘ Jim” Browne 
played Mercutio very much better ; and, moreover, we have seen Mr. 
Vandenhoff himself play it very much better. As it is at present, we 
say it, and we say it with regret, that Mr. Vandenhoff’s performance of 
Mercutio is extremely vulgar. He can play it very well if he chooses, 
and if he will subdue his redundancy of action he will be better appre- 
ciated. 

It would scarcely be fair to criticize Mr. F. B. Warde’s Romeo. He 
is young and inexperienced, and is, of course, not to be named with the 
great exponents of the part whom we have mentioned. Mr. Warde, 
however, is a modest, unassuming young actor, who is rapidly pro- 
gressing, and we are glad to say improving, in his profession. His voice 
is very monotonous, and no doubt Mr. Vandenhoff, who is a master of 
elocution, could give him a few hints how to use it. Above all, he 
must get rid of the abominable habit of catching his breath, a practice 
which Miss Neilson also has, and which ruins every effort of that 
otherwise excellent actress, Miss Milly Palmer (Mrs, Bandmann). Mr. 
Warde has a good conception of the part of Romeo. He is deficient in 
impetuosity, and lacks spontaneity. Without abandon, « ¢.., the faculty 
of merging one’s personality into the character represented, a character- 
istic which is so eminent in an actor now in Manchester, Mr. Emery, no 
performer can be completely successful. 

The performance of the other characters calls for little or no comment. 
Mr. Wainwright's exits and entrances as the fiery Tybalt were something 
wonderful, but considering his antics in pantomimes as frogs, monsters, 
and Gorgibusters, he manages serious parts astonishingly well. Miss 
Neilson appeared before the curtain at the end of each act. Friar 
Laurence also appeared. 
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MANCHESTER ARTISTS IN 
LONDON. 


I.—THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


CCORDING to our annual custom we propose to say a few words 
A about the works of local artists which are exhibited in the several 
galleries now open in London. Although there is great temptation to 
indulge irf general remarks, or to speak of pictures which are not by 
Manchester artists, we mean to put the temptation aside, and restrict 
ome oy to what may be properly the subject of our observation and 
thought. 

There is no reason why our notice of the pictures in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition should occupy much space. Many of these 
pictures have already been seen at one of our local exhibitions. On 
entering the first room we have not far to go before we come to Mr. C. A. 
Duval’s portrait of Thomas Henry Lyn, Esq. Here also we find that 
Mr. J. W. Whittaker, whose name is more associated with the exhibi- 
tions of the Old Water Colour Society, has contributed a large oil 
picture to this year’s a. It is entitled A Rough Road o then 
Moors, and is a transcript of wild moorland scenery of the kind rendered 
so familiar to us by this artist in water colour. 

We next come to Mr. Joseph Knight’s Salmon Fishing at the Mouth 
of the Conway, representing a long stretch of sea and sky, both alike 
Rains 








filled with a sense of , and in the foreground a = 
which are men in the occupation which gives pode by 

picture. The whole is full of atmosphere and light. The same the | 
exhibits two water-colour pictures—one a single figure of a young wef 
a mob cap, styled Dorothy, and the other, Low Tide, a powerful a j 
flat shore strewn with large boulders and sea-weed, study of 

Mr. A. H. Marsh is content to be represen ( 
is — more ro a in character and 
work. It is ca! The Missing Boats, lay sermon whic | 
might have for its text certain words in Kingsley’ ballad mr : 
‘“ fishers.” That ‘‘men must work and women must weep,” ; 
as much the rule of life among the seafaring populati 
as at other sea-board places. Among the many figures in this og, 
position there is only one man, and he is too aged to help the 
who crowd the spot from whence the sea with its track for the missing 
boats is to be seen. The women are of all ages—from the girl who cay } 
scarcely understand the first emotions of love, to the old dame who 
have son and m upon or, alas! under the waters. Mr, 
has evidently bestowed much thought and labour upon this picture, and 
the figures and draperies are all painted in a most masterly manner, 

Mr. C. E. Johnson exhibits three pictures, all sea pieces, to which | 
branch of art he has chiefly devoted himself in late years, His mog 
important work is Zhe Wooden Walls of Old England, in whichs 
number of grand old hulls, of a type dear to the nation in Nelson's days 
lie immense on a placid sea. In A Doubtful Evening, Scotch Herring 
Boats going Out, the artist has succeeded in giving a capital rendering 
of his subject. His third picture he calls Bringing Home the Burien; 
and here again there is good painting of sea and sky, and of the high 
laden, home-coming boat. 

Mr. S. Sidley has a very good portrait of the rising statesman Mr. 
Stansfeld. Mr. J. Taylor exhibits a large landscape from his old pai 
ing ground, North Wales, entitled 4 Mountain Brook. Mr. iD 
Watson has two important works. Saved is an ambitious pictued 
a wild sea on a wild coast, with a wrecked vessel just seen the 
storm haze. This vessel and the rocks are in interest linked yy 
the rope of a rocket apparatus, along which the “ cradle” has com, 
laden with a swooning lady and child. These are seized and.dam 
ashore by a stalwart fisherman, who seems scarcely touched by the ene! 
foam that dashes over him and runs back from the slimy into the 
still angry sea. Black to Move illustrates a game of draughts in a Culler 
coats cottage. There is much spirit in this picture, which is alms 
dramatic in its characterization. 

Mr. John Thomson’s Midsummer Eve shows a quiet mill-dam ore 
shadowed by trees, under a mellow evening effect, and is pervaded bya 
fine feeling of repose. Mr. Thomson has also a solidly-painted picut 
called Ariel Gazelles. Mr. H,. Measham has a fine portrait of Huter, 
son of Mr. C.-Wilson, which is far from suffering by comparison wi 
the work of portrait painters whose reputation is waicapreed ia Lake 
In Mr. Collinson’s Adserbed in Robinson Crusoe, we have a pleas 
picture of a boy reading De Foe’s old and ever-young book, as he lis 
among the heather at the top of a cliff, with a back-ground of sea ad 
distant coast. This artist also sends a-small landscape, Near Arun 
and a careful study of Heather. Mr. W. Bright Morris has for 
pictures : two in oil—A Capri Cornfield and A Capri Girl; wt tm 
in water colour—Chiare/la, and a portrait of Miss Beatrice Hunts 
grandaughter of the poet Leigh Hunt. 

A Music Piece is a charming painting by Mr. T. Armstrong, ne 
senting two ladies, seated in the front of the picture, listening 10 

laying of a young priest who sits at a harpsichord in the back 
The whole icture, which is in a light key of colour, is 
inted. e same artist has a second work, which he etry 
n this a lady and her young Sy amy stand by the door-step Th 
house, watching some birds feed from a dish laid on the ground. bis 
garden is ae deeply with snow, and snow is still falling™ 
around the es. : 

In the caepediens room we find Miss A. J. Crozier’s My Dime? 
picture of a young lady standing by an open e whilst the doves "ite 
occupy it are fluttering about her shoulders. e various ot nel 
birds are very well rendered. Zhe Golden Age, by Mr. : a 
shows the interior of a cottage with children 7 ay. Mr. Ch 
has two large and powerful landscapes of Welsh and monte all 
The Grave of Taliesen, the Welsh Bard, Llyn Gerconyl, 5 (le 
Wintry Morning, Carnedd Llewellyn, N.W. Mr. 8. Roth - a 
way, Verona, shows us one of those picturesque architectural ny 
which Italian townsaresorich. Lazyisthetitle ofa carefully pains vat 
of a boy lounging listlessly on a chair, by Mr. W. J- Miickley j 
same artist has another water-colour of two children eyes, 
The last name we come to (for we have thought it best v Hl, 
numerical arrangement of the catalogue) is that of Mr. Lower Fad 
exhibits two scenes from the English lake district— Toru, jroo 
Rydal, and The Approach to Langdale Pikes and Blea 147%, 
Langdale. . f 4 

On looking over the list of pictures of which we wpe 4 
notes, we find that in the Academy this year nineteen ; 


are represented, and that collectively they exhibit thirty-four pictars 











mest Luncheon Bar in Manchester is the Blackfriars-St., 3 Doors from St. Mary’s Gate. 


LUNCHEONS, SOUPS, DINNERS, TEAS, FIRST-CLASS WINES, &c., UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT. 
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E’S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
jetors the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited. 
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UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 
FRIDAY, May 12, and Six following Nights, at 7 30, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
yiss NEILSON AS JULIET. 

yh. YANDENHOFF AS MERCUTIO. 

rhesune Brening, MR, COMPTON as SAM SAVORY. 

cones ciel 


ae HALL, PETER-ST. 





MANCHESTER. 
ANOTHER GREAT ENGAGEMENT. 
ARTHUR Their Performance 
Continental and must 
Artistes BERTRAND be seen 
in the celebrated to be 
Tuwp. FRENCH CLOWNS. believed. 


Chatelet, Paris, where they performed for 
wa th Cards of 300 consecutive nig ts. 


PEARLETTA, a New Grand Ballet, with Water and 


Mechanical Effects surpassing anything hitherto pro- 
duced ; Fred Coyne, Kate Goodchild, Hamilton Winter, 


Andlis Tedder, &:c. 


The Greatest 


On MONDAY Next, 
MADAME VAN AMBERG, 


The Charming Operatic Vocalist, 


First Appearance in England, from the Principal 
Opera Houses in America. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


HESE PILLS are a sure specific for 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
WOMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH 
R, KIDNEYS, &c. The give immediate relief 
sues of PERSISTENT COUGH. ASTHMA, CON- 
PTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
Mey have been in use for upwards of half a century 
‘iouands have testified to the benefita experienced 
Use, 





fold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
tines at Is. 1}d., s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





CLEAN ASILK DRESS.—Use the 
referred to in the followin; ragraph. 

is also invaluable for Washing Print’ Dresses = 
for Spring wear, while preserving 


{APOLOID.—This is a Scented Vegetable Washing 

a It oo likely to ~ ny the bat yom | 

hd inary use, which so uently rot 

dlothes, and cause the buttons to oa off. Y The 

The ors ud Manufacturers of it, and of 

-s : 8 IMPROVED COLLOID, are Messrs. 
WARD & Co., Withy Grove, Manchester, 


LD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS. 


i 

WE BOAR HOTEL, MARKET 
on DI ANCHESTER.— Restaurant daily from 
\ aPIRITe vided on the shortest notice ; 
» CIGARS, &c., of the best quality. 


F. BIDDOLPH, Proprietress. 





pOYAL POMONA GARDENS. 
BAND 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
Admission, Sixpence each, 





bp PEOPLE'S CONCERT HALL, 
LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Monday, May 15th, and follo Evenin, 
The following Great and Unpeprelonea Compuny will 
appear :— 


HARRY RICKARDS 
The Great Comic. 


AND MRS. MARK JOHNSON 
In their powerful Burlesque Sketches. 


The ‘‘ Hop-o’-my-Thumb” Favourite, 
MISS ATKINSON, 
Characteristic Vocalist and Dancer. 


Immense Reception Nightly of 
oe ate PARKER, 
The Eccentric Nigger. 


For a Short Time only, 
WOOD AND SONS, 

a Vocatists, Instrumentalists, and Dancers; in- 
cl ig one of the Smallest and most Talented Negro 
Performers in the World. 

. Engagement of 
MR. DE MELVIN, 
The Double-Voiced Vocalist and Female Impersonator. 
Last Six Nights of the 
SISTERS STUART, 
Comic Duettists and Dancers. 


HARRY RICKARDS 
Will appear about a Quarter to Ten o'clock. 


Director of the Entertainments—Mr. Thomas Acton. 


QTALEY’S AROMATIC MIXTURE, 
for Cholera, Diarhwa, Bowel Complaint, Cram 
tomach, &c. Prepared from the 





in the celebra’ 

Receipt of Dr. Trench.—Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
Woolley, Market Street; or the hay tor ig JouN 
STALEY, Operative Chemist, 311, Chester » Hulme. 





UPTURES.—ExuisBiTion Prize 
MEDAL, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the 
IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, 
etry S —-gaaae Elastic Stockings, and other 
26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 


OHN CHAMBERS, TAILOR and 
WOOLLEN DRAPER, 


24 & 25,OLD MILLGATE, MARKET PLACE, 
Corner of Cateaton Street. 

List of Prices 
Making and Trimming Suit_..........30s. 
Making and Trimming Coat ..........17s. 6d. 
Trousers and Waistcoat..........+++++.128, 6d. 


All articles leaving my establishment will be cut by 
myself, and made up under my own superintendence. 


ASHIONS IN VELVET 

JACKETS, SILK JACKETS, and CLOTH 
JACKETS, at 

RICHARD BATEMAN'’S, 


18 and 20, OLDHAM-ST. and DALE-ST. 
We are now prepared with an Extensive STOCK in our 
MANTLE ROOM. 
Rich SILK VELVET JACKETS at 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
and 1o guineas, 
A Special Purchase of Rich French SILK VELVET 
ACKETS, very handsomely trimmed, real lace, &c., 
ght during the armistice much under value. Prices 6 
to 14 guineas. a 
Rich GROS GRAIN SILK JACKETS, 2 tos guineas. 
Fancy Coloured CLOTH JACKETS, 10s. to2 guineas. 
New Designs in Paisley and French Woven Long and 
Square SHAWLS, 1 to 12 guineas. 
The REPP SHAWLS and PALLUM MANTLET, 
from 12s. gd. to 2 guineas. 
RICHARD BATEMAN, 











18 and 20, OLDHAM-ST. and DALE-ST. 


HATS, 


THE NEWEST STYLES AND BEST VALUE, 


aT 


J. MURGATROYD’S, 
198; DEANSGATE, 


OPPOSITE JACKSON’S ROW. 


HEALTH! DELICACY!! ECONOMY!!! 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


WOTICE. 
[Read this with care and attention.] 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly produced. (25,000,000.) 
Our Srao.ina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
svete, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England. It 
° 


tained 
24 PRIZE MEDALS 
in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour (which are only Starch), or farina- 
ceous food al “iy introduced into this county. Bee 
ytical Report. 

N.B.—Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to ise extra profits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualitics possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 

analysis between our SEMOLINA and the so0- 











called Pearlina, 
AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is solely the heart 


of the very best Wheat. 


MerATAR'S SEMOLINA 
is richer than any other farinaceous food, in 
nitrogenous matter and gluten. In 
pensable in the bone and muscular 
formation. 








Me4raeis SEMOLINA. 
F) x. recommended by the 


ty for Children and Invalids. 
Mé*> 
assiiglLc 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
vores 





AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
Is extremely nourishing 
and easily digested. — 





‘’'S SEMOLINA 
makes delicious pelts, 
tards, and Pastry. 





AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is the test delicacy, pre- 
as gruel, for Break- 
fast and Supper. 


SAYAR’S SEMOLINA 
5 is very cconomical. 
> May be used with or without Milk, 
Recipes on each Package. 
6d. Ib. in Packet, 8d. in Canister. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


HOM IwN.Y. 


AYAR’S HOMINY, 

uced from the best Indian Maize, without 

any adulteration obtained by grinding, is far superior 

to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 

country, which is only Starch obtained by a process of 

washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is sold at a vou er price, 

Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR’S, 86, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E.C 


Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town, 
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WNKERLEY & FRANKS UMBRELLAS 


on FOX'S Celebrated FRAMES, and Are Unequalled for QUALITY, DURABILITY, and PRICE. 
7, SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 


- 
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fie oe iSO: me me ee 
Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 


os Em, 


The Best and Cheapest Paper H 


qomnurknEn nes S eI E ERS, 


SEWING MACHINES, THE GREATEST. VARIETY. OF THE BEST CLASS AT REI DUCE 


SEWING SILKS, THREADS, COTTON, NEEDLES, OIL, AND EVERY 


REQUISITE 
J. HOLROYD PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 159 GREAT JACKSON STREET Uae 








THE SPHINX. 


mnie 
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ARPETS. 
ARPETS. 


R. H. GIBSON: 
R. H. GIBSON. 

VARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 
(iARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 


|ARPETS.—R. H. GIBSON has just 

purchased 500 PIECES, and will sell them at 

rices that will both please as well as astonish. Good 

Tapestry Brussels, 2s. 44d.. extra quality, 28. 9d. ; 500 

Pieces Best Handloom Brussels, 3s. 44c. ; 350 Axminster 
Rugs, at-128, 6d. HALF PRICE. 


90 to 96, STRETFORD ROAD. 
PF YURNITURE R. H. GIBSON. 


URNITURE, R. H. GIBSON. 
URNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 








EDDING, CAKES. — Messrs. 
PARKER and SON, Confectioners, by Special 

ent to the Prince and 

the Princess of Wales Bo Family, to direct 
attention to their NEW BRIDECAKE SH WROOM. 
Finished and Unfinished Cakes of all weights ready for 
inspection. Elegant Vases, Bouquets, Wreaths, and 


Bridecake Ornaments. 
Breakfasts, Dinners, Ball 
Suppers, &c.—Menu and Price List forwarded. 

For Hire—Gold, Gilt, and Electro-plated Epe 
rg Silver Plate, Cutlery, China, Linen, Ta “y 
Rout Sea Se gy. Tents, and everything required for 
entertainmen 

18, sr ‘MARY'S GATE, EXCHANGE. 


AMES THORNTON, Jun., 

e WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 

103, STOCKPORT ROAD ( ite 8) eapere-street), 

having recently commen: prey on “x own ac- 

count, Lee Fo solicits the support of his ne ” 

poner Be yy For many years connected with a | 

family house in the county, of over one hundred fed yours 

m 


standing, and apne on 
a — tion ny 4 4%. an 








UEN ITU RE.—Drawing-Room Suite 




















~~ he from . Se 40 guineas ; Dining-Room 

Buites, 1 in leather, from 10 guineas, in real morocco, 19 

es: Dining "Tables, extra leaf and screw, 39s. 6d. 

10 Pe ol Walnut Chiffoniers, with plate glass 
backs and doors, 5 guineas; Marble Slab Washstands, 
21s. ; La Mirrors, 40s. to £5. 

78, OLDHAM ST. ; 90 to 96, STRETFORD ROAD. 
EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 
EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 
EDSTEADS, R. H, GIBSON. 
EDROOM 
5 yoRTUR R. H. GIBSON. 

00 
vanmenwes R. H. GIBSON. 
EDROOM } 3 
tt = R. H. GIBSON 
EDROOM FURNITURE.—R. H. 
GIBSON, for BEDSTEADS in wood, iron, and 
brass, fitted with furniture and bedding complete, 

Suites for bedrooms from 10 peienes. See Lilustrated 

Catalogue. ee | a 

90, 02, 94, 96, Stretford Road, and 78, "Oldham Street. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 

EFFECTUALLY or no CHARGE. 
W. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
ALBERT WORKS, 14, CITY ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 

House Painters, Rerarners oF Property, &c. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
WILLIAM LORD (late of 15, 

PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER), dealer in all 
kinds of Paraffin and Petroleum Lamps, and Lam 

Materials, Burning Oils, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail, 

hereby informs his Customers and the Public generally 

that he has REMOVED to more commodious premises, 

No. 3, BROOM STRERT (Continuation of New Brown 

Street), Three Doors from Shudehiil (Lower End), 

ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 
LONDON 
BRANCH, 19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 

Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d. per gallon, or 13s. per dozen ; 
Claret, 11s. ; Champagne, 25s, per dozen. 
DEPILATORY. 

ELLS’ DEPILATORY 
is the only effectual remedy for the immediate 
and permanent removal of superfluous bair from the 
face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 

u almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 

to the most seusitive skin. Full particulars on receipt 


of a stamped directed envelope. Joan We11s, 113, 
Euston Street, near Hampstead Road, London. N, B. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 
the nobility and ladies of rank who have tried this 
marvellous remedy, 
ETHERINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
he best and safest remedy for coughs ; relieve: the difi- 
culty of breathing in Asthma. To be had from most respecta! 
chemists and confectioners, in 3d. and ¢d. boxes ; or, direct from 
the depot.—HETHERINGTON, wholesale confectioner, 16, 
Lower Mosley Street, Manchester.—7lb parcels carriage paid to 





any part of the kingdom. 


the peqquesr, pats he £, 
houses in 
town. 
If, therefore, tt the set would kindly 
favour him with one trial, bh poy ta will never 
have occasion to regret the en t thus given 
to a young beginner. 
GPROLALITIBE. 

aye 

ner 6, guaran * pure Sh 
Irish and Scotch Whiskies.. 


.- 20s, per dos, 
. 80s. per dos, 
"Ags. and 2le. per gal. 





J bene QUEEN'S BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Head Offices, 95, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Annual st nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
at five per cent in’ 
7 not a £50 repaid u 
vances prom made wu 
hold securities ¥ oi 


Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 
Offices. 


[HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT| 


AND PILLS. 

A Cure for A Piles, and Sores of 
every description.—The very satisfactory results arising 
from the use of this invaluable Ointment, when the 
patients have been suffering from any of the above dis- 
orders, have induced the Medical Profession to introduce 
it it into the hospitals and their private practice, and, in 

instances, where the sifferer was considered in- 

ee le, Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction with his 

lls, has heal the most despera cases, hese 

medicines are also unequalled for the cure of scrofula, 
scurvy, and all diseases of the skin, and the cures the 

effect are not tem or imperfect, for their 

—- powers a &@ marvellous and most 
change in the whole system, and enables it, 

with renovated powers, to resist future attacks of the 

same disease, 


WHELP TON’ Ss 


Fy, 
og yi : ‘ No 


- Sew 5 








Are warranted not to ‘eatia a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
— of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver,and Kidneys; and in all 
skin complaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price Tid., 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. each, by 
G. Wnetrron & Son, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt uf 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 





ERSONS troubled with 
coum. and WARTS should at 
le of ROBINSON’S 
PAT CORN SOLVENT, which 
never fails to quickly remove them.— 
Sold in bottles! at 74d. and 18}d. each, 
ae ROBINSON ist, Pendleton ; 
SBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 
Market Street ; and most Chemists. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWarp 


ee 


OWEN’S PATENT 
PERAMBULATO} 
Will hold either ONE OR TWO aieg 


without any increasein the width of theCgr 


from that of an ordinary SINGLE On 


Write or call for the New Illustrated 
of Prices for Perambulators and Invlid 
riages, free, containing OPINIONS «i 


PRESS on this novel INVENTION | 


U 


NEW CARRIAGE SHOW ko 
15, PICCADILLY, 
OPPOSITE MOSLEY StTBzsr, 
1, OLDHAM STREET & 80, D! : 
MANCHESTER. 








ATHER’S ROYAL BALSA 
ee nee per ey 
4a, 64. ak Caution : po 
preprictors signature, tradesman, 





ATHER’S IMPROVED INF, 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH BART: 


versally admitted most simple, 
durable.—Sold by all 1 Chomntats at 6, I, 1 





(Established 40 Yeart.) 


QGTAN TON’S Celebrated couch 

are universally acknow! 

the speedy cure cae Coughs, oy 

nae wtb i Bh 
don ; and 109, Road, 

and 2s. 9d. each. 

MATH 


chester,” on the Government stamp 
Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps 


is E F LAVOURED § 

EEF TEA at about 24. a Pit 

LIEBiG COMPANY’S EXTRACT a 
Baron Liebig the Inventor's 
being the gnarrantee of 
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